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ABSTHACT 


The  Army  must  develop  leaders  who  are  capable  of  managing 
uncertainty  and  change;  leaders  who  can  intellectually  innovate. 
Intellectual  ch<inge  and  innovation  is  the  basis  of  appropriate 
aind  enduring  physical/organizational  chamgo.  How  an  organization 
learns  from  experience  ia^acts  on  how  it  anticipates  the  future . 
and  how  it  adapts  to  ftinction  effectively  in  the-  current 
environment . 

Transforming  the  Army  into  a  learning  organization  will  allow 
the  Army  to  institutionalize  the  fostering  of  intellectual 
innovation  because  learning,  anticipating,  and  adapting  to  manage 
change  are  the  norm.  Individuals'  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturation  impact  on  their  ability  to  learn.  If  they  can  not 
learn  they  can  not  lead  because  they  will  bo  incapable  of 
participating  in  team  development/leaming . 

Restructuring  the  Army's  education  by  combining  the  concept 
of  the  21st  Centuiy  classroom  and  the  experiential  learning 
method  of  instruction  would  encourage  team  development/leaming 
and  revitalize  the  Army's  education  system.  Restructuring  of  the 
education  system  would  require  restructuring  the  promotion 
system. 

The  Army  would  have  to  develop  a  shared  vision  amd 
collectively  define  success  in  terms  of  instructor  staff,  and 
command  assignments.  Restructuring  of  the  promotion  system  would 
reduce  competition  and  encourage  cooperation.  Reduction  of 
competition  reduces  the  fear  and  penalty  of  failure  that  inhibits 
innovative  behavior.  Reduction  of  fear  encourages  the 
organization's  members  to  challenge  and  change  our  warfighting 
doctrine.  The  vision  of  the  Army  as  a  learning  organization  in 
which  intellectual  innfevation  is  continually  fostered  is  powerful 
and  achievable. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tb«  Army  must  develop  leaders  who  are  capable  of  managing 
uncertainty  and  chsmge;  leaders  who  can  intellectually  innovate. 
Intellectual  change  and  innovation  is  the  basis  of  appropriate 
and  enduring  physical/organizational  change.  How  an  orgamization 
learns  from  experience  ir^acts  on  how  it  anticipates  the  future 
and  how  it  adapts  to  fvinction  effectively  in  the-  current 
environment . 

Transforming  the  Army  into  a  learning  organization  will  allow 
the  Army  to  institutionalize  the  fostering  of  intellectual 
innovation  because  learning,  anticipating,  and  adapting  to  manage 
change  are  the  norm.  Individuals'  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturation  impact  on  their  ability  to  learn.  If  they  can  not 
learn  they  can  not  lead  because  they  will  be  incapable  of 
participating  in  team  davelopment/leaming. 

Restructuring  the  Army's  education  by  combining  the  concept 
of  the  21st  Century  classroom  and  the  experiential  learning 
method  of  instruction  would  encourage  team  development/leaming 
and  revitalize  the  Army's  education  system.  Restructuring  of  the 
education  system  would  require  restructuring  the  promotion 
system. 

The  Army  would  have  to  develop  a  shared  vision  and 
collectively  define  success  in  terms  of  Instructor  staff,  and 
command  assignments.  Restructuring  of  the  promotion  system  would 
reduce  coaqietition  and  encourage  cooperation.  Reduction  of 
cor^etition  reduces  the  fear  and  penalty  of  failure  that  inhibits 
innovative  behavior.  Reduction  of  fear  encourages  the 
organization' s  members  to  challenge  and  change  our  warfighting 
doctrine.  The  vision  of  the  Army  as  a  learning  orgsuiization  in 
which  intellectual  limovation  is  continually  fostered  is  powerful 
and  achievable. 
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The  times  we  live  in  ere  times  of  profound 
sheagOf  drmm&tio  and  fundimental  change  - 
political,  ideological,  and  technical.  We  must 
adapt  to  that  change,  and  we  must  grow. 

GEN  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  25  May  93 

INTRODUCTIOH:  TEE  CEIkLLENGS  OF  CEAN6B 
The  continuing  patterns  of  xmprecedented  and  ;me3cpected 
events  from  the  past  four  years  indicates  that  the  rest  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  be  a  period  of  tumultuous  change.^ 

Change  of  this  magnitude  will  challenge  the  Army's  senior  leaders 
cuid  create  uncertainty  in  the  national  and  international 
community.  The  Army  is  at  a  crossroads.  The  Army's  leaders  can 
either  be  convjrolled  by  the  change  and  find  themselves  always 
trying  to  adapt  or  they  can  embark  on  a  path  that  allows  them  to 
".  .  .  control  rather  than  react  to  change.*®  History  is 
replete  with  examples  of  military  organizations  that  failed  to 
innovate  and  control  change.  If  the  United  States  Army  fails  to 
anticipate  change  ^d  has  to  react  to  events  it  fails  to  control 
the  result  could  well  be  disaster  or  defeat  in  a  future  conflict. 

There  are  three  methods  of  controlling  change;  reduce 
tincertainty,  manage  uncertainty,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
Reduction  of  uncertainty  drives  decision  making  closer  smd  closer 
to  sir^le  yes  or  no  choices.  Managing  xmcertainty  drives 
decision  making  towards  the  most  flexible  course  of  action. 
Reduction  of  uncertainty  empowers  individuals.  If,  with  all  th^ 
relevant  information,  the  decision  is  a  simple  yes  or  no  the 
threat  of  making  a  bad  choice  is  minimal.  In  this  case  there  is 
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less  need  to  seek  consensus.  Conversely,  when  managing 
uncertainty  there  Is  no  definitive  answer  only  probabilities. 

The  threat  of  making  a  wrong  decision  is  always  present. 

Consensus  is  required  to  improve  the  probcdsility  of  the  chosen 
course  of  action  by  getting  everyone  to  work  towards  the  same 
purpose. 

Some  theorists  believe  technology  allows  man  to  reduce 
uncertainty.  This  is  a  major  theme  in  the  book  War  and  Antiwar 
by  noted  futurists  Alvin  and  Hiodi  Toffler.  They  believe  that 
the  mastering  of  informational  technology  by  current  economic 
powers  will  lead  to  a  new  period  of  economic  development.  A 
period  of  development  in  which  economic  powers  create  wealth  and 
power  by  managing  information  technology.^  Pursuit  of 
technology  that  can  reduce  uncertainty  is  a  worthy  goal. 

However,  uncertainty  has  not  yet  been  eliminated  nor  will  it 
be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore  the  Army  must  develop 
leaders  who  are  capable  of  managing  uncertainty  and  change; 
leaders  who  can  innovate.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General 
Gordon  B.  Sullivan  believes  that  intellectual  change  and 
limovation  by  the  Army's  leaders  will  be  the  basis  of  appropriate 
and  enduring  physical  or  organizational  change  as  the  Army 
transforms  during  the  transition  into  the  21st*  Century.^ 

This  is  a  theme  supported  by  research  into  the  causes  of 
numerous  military  failures  in  war  by  Eliot  A.  Cohen  and  John 
Gooch,  professors  of  strategic  studies  at  the  Naval  War  Collage. 
They  classify  the  military  failures  in  terms  of  failures  to 


leam,  anticipate,  adapt,  or  any  combination  thereof.*  In  each 
military  failure  examined  physical/organizational  change  could 
not  occur  until  the  existing  organizational  and  personal 
paradigms  were  identified,  challenged  and  changed.  Changing 
these  existing  paradigms  required  intellectual  innovation.* 

Cohen  and  Gooch  believe  that  intellectual  innovation  cem  be 
maximized  and  military  misfortune  minimized  by  eui  orgeinization 
that  is  capable  of  learning,  anticipating  and  adapting.  "... 
Military  organizations  must  reflect  upon  past  experience 
(history)  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  environmental  conditions 
influencing  the  choices  made  that  lead  to  defeat  or  victory. 
Learning  from  the  past  must  precede  and  pre-empt  defeat  in  the 
future,’  When  military  organizations  looJc  at  future  wars,  they 
must  anticipate  the  politico-military  conditions  of  the  war  and 
consider  the  'incmy's  tactics  to  fully  gra«jp  Low  the  different 
levels  of  war  will  interact  to  direct  and  shape  each  other.'  If 
an  organization  is  to  successfully  adapt  during  war,  then  it  must 
prepare  organizationally  to  critically  analyze  the  initial 
operational  experiences.  This  analysis  should  determine  the 
validity  of  the  assim^tions  the  theory,  doctrine  or  tactics  are 
based  on,  and  the  organization  must  adjust.  The  organization 
must  be  prepared  to  continue  learning  during  war.'  How  an 
organization  learns  from  historical  and  recent  experience  impacts 
on  how  it  anticipates  the  future  auid  how  it  adapts  now  to 
function  effectively  ,^n  the  current  environment.  (See  Figure  1) 
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FIGURE  1 


Learning,  anticipating  and  adapting  are  fimctions  o£  how 
individual  people  within  the  organization  interact  within  the 
hierarchical  structure.  The  norms  that  govern  these  three 
fxmctions  are  driven  by  the  institutional  paradigms  of 
interpersonal  interaction  adopted  by  the  organization  over 
tlme.^°  The  organizations  that  will  excel  in  the  future  will  be 
the  organizations  that  discover  how  to  broaden  their 
institutional  and  members'  paradigms  of  interpersonal 
interaction.  Broadening  these  paradigms  will  increase  the 
organizations  ability  to  learn,  anticipate  emd  adapt  at  all 
levels. These  organizations  will  be  known  as  "learning 
organizations"  because  the  people  will  be  " .  .  .  continually 
learning  how  to  learn  together.  Learning  organizations  will 
be  capable  of  continuously  controlling  change  Instead  of  reacting 
to  change.  Transforming  the  Army  into  a  learning  organization  is 
the  way  to  institutionalize  the  fostering  of  intellectual 
innovation . 
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This  Tnonograph  summarizes  recent  personal  development  and 
orga'iizational  development  theories  and  outlines  the  requirements 
for  creating  a  learning  organization  in  Section  I.  The  Army's 
education,  personnel  assignment,  and  promotion  systems  are 
analyzed  in  Section  II  in  terms  of  these  requirements  to 
determine  how  these  systems  affect  the  Army's  effort  to  transform 
into  a  learning  organization.  The  last  section  provides 
recommendations  and  identifies  areas  requiring  further  research 
to  enhance  the  Army's  transfoimation  as  it  moves  into  the  21st 
Century . 


SECTION  I:  THE  THEORY  FOR  CHANGE 
Cohen  and  Gooch's  analysis  challenges  the  paradigm  that 
military  misfortune  is  the  fault  of  the  commander.  In  fact,  the 
key  assertion  of  their  analysis  is,  "True  military  misfortunes 
can  never  be  justly  laid  at  the  door  of  any  one  commander.  They 
are  failures  of  the  organization,  not  of  the  individual. 

Cohen  and  Gooch  do  not  absolve  commanders  of  all  responsibility 
for  military  misfortxmes .  They  do  emphasize  the  need  to  e^camine 
the  commanders'  actio.  within  the  context  of  the  organization  in 
which  they  were  developed  cuid  the  impact  the  organization  had  on 
the  commanders'  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  abilities 
to  act.^^  According  to  Cohen  zmd  Gooch  there  is  both  a  personal 
and  organ.! rational  component  that  makes  intellectual  innovation 
either  possible  or  impossible.  There  is  evidence  that  by 
focusing  on  the  principles  of  human  interaction  individuals  can 
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broaden  tbeir  personal  and  their  organizations'  paradigms  o£ 
interaction.  One  leading  authority  in  this  area.  Dr.  Steven  R, 
Covey^^  focuses  on  the  fundamental  idea  that  human  effectiveness 
is  governed  by  principles.  These  principles  are  natural  laws  in 
the  human  dimension  of  life  that  are  just  as  real  and  powerful  as 
the  laws  of  gravity  in  the  physical  dimer  ,on.^®  He  argues  that 
understanding  these  laws  and  the  process  of  developing  the  habits 
necessary  to  abide  by  these  laws  are  ,e  keys  to  broadening  one's 
perspective  on  personal  interaction  ''nd  achieving  personal 
fulfillment  and  success  in  life.  Covey's  theory  illustrates  the 
process  by  which  individuals  can  develop  these  habits. 

Dr.  Pater  A.  Senge,^’  einother  authority  in  this  field, 
contends  that  individuals  must  master  thexoselves  before  the 
organization  can  tap  into  thair  potential.  Senge  espouses  the 
idea  that  organizations  that  learn  how  to  synergize  people's 
commitment  and  desire  to  learn  from  the  lowest  level  worker  to 
the  highest  level  executivn  will  truly  excel  in  the  future. “ 
Senge' s  theory  builds  on  Covey's  work  by  illustrating  how  an 
organization  can  tap  into  the  potential  of  its  members  who  are 
working  towards  personal  mastery,  to  broaden  the  organizations 
perspective  and  enhance  the  organizations  effectiveness. 

A:  COVEY'S  PKRSOHAL  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY 

Dr.  Steven  R.  Covey  identifies  two  fundamental  but 
dichotomous  approaches  people  pursue  to  achieve  personal  success. 
He  identifies  them  as  the  “Pex'sonality  Ethic"  and  the  "Character 
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Etklc."  The  "PersoQalifcy  Ethic’*  views  success  as  a  fimction  of 
personality  and  ptiblic  image.  It  encourages  the  use  of 
manipulative  and  deceptive  techniques  to  gain  friends  or  support 
by  faking  interest  in  their  opinions  or  hobbies. “  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  personality  ethic  is  ■.  .  .  quick  fix  influence 
techniques,  power  strategies,  communication  skills  and  positive 
attitudes. 

"The  Character  Ethic"  bases  its  success  on  the  integration  of 
habits  based  on  human  law  principles  into  one's  character.  The 
"Character  Ethic"  teaches  that  the  development  of  integrity  and 
fundamental  character  strength  is  the  only  meen^^  to  experience 
true  success  and  long-term  happiness.  This  developmental  and 
integrative  process  requires  personal  commitment  and  time.^^ 

Covey  believes  the  first  approach,  "The  Personality  Ethic, 
is  flawed  because  it  promises  the  achievement  of  rich  deep 
relationships  with  others  without  having  to  go  through  the 
personal  work  and  growth  naturally  required  to  make  these 
relationships  possible. “  He  explains  tha  effectiveness  of  the 
"Character  Ethic"  by  examining  the  power  and  impact  of  paradigms. 
He  defines  a  paradigm  as  how  ve  "sea”  the  world  in  terms  of 
perception,  xindarstanding,  and  interpretation.^^  Paradigms 
create  the  lenses  through  which  we  interpret  the  world.  They 
shape  how  wa  see  current  reality  and  how  we  believe  it  ought  to 
These  lenses  are  a  result  of  one's  culture,  personal 
experience,  and  learning.  We  assume  that  how  we  see  things  is 
simply  how  thirgs  arc.  The  assiimption  that  our  parcepticn  is 
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correct  Influences  how  we  anticipate  the  future  and  adapt  to  the 
present;  our  attitudes  and  behaviors.^®  Therefore  our 
character,  what  we  are,  is  very  much  interrelated  to  how  we  sea 
the  world. 

(hie  only  has  to  experience  a  paradigm  shift  to  realire  that 
it  is  possible  for  two  people  to  looh  at  current  reality  and 
perceive  two  completely  different  things.  Both  perceptions  can 
be  right,  based  on  the  lenses  through  which  we  view  the  £  vit. 

To  change  our  attitudes  cuid  behavior,  how  we  anticipate  and 
adapt,  we  must  examine  the  basic  paradigms  from  which  those 
behaviors  and  attitudes  flow.”  Before  we  can  change  our 
paradigms,  we  must  first  realize  they  exist  and  then  we  must  be 
willing  to  question  and  challenge  them.  By  challenging  our 
paradigms  we  will  learn  about  ourselves  and  learn  to  see  the 
world  differently.  We  will  broaden  our  perspective. 

Supporting  Covey's  theory  is  the  principle  of  process.  He 
discusses  the  sequential  stages  of  growth  an.d  development  that 
children  and  adults  go  through.  Each  stage  builds  on  the  next. 
For  an  adult  this  development  is  fostered  in  terms  of  entering  a 
relationship  with  a  peer  or  boss,  becoming  a  part  of  a  group  or 
learning  to  communicate  effectively.^*  He  implies,  if  we  are 
willing  to  accept  this  principle  of  process  then  we  must  doxibt 
the  effectiveness  of  the  personality  ethic  which  attempts  to 
short  cut  this  natural  process  of  personal  growth.^* 

Covey's  methodology  is  "...  a  principle  cantered, 
character  based,  'inside-out'  approach  to  personal  and 
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interpersonal  effectiveness."*®  {See  Annex  A)  To  solve  a 
problem  or  build  a  lasting  relationship,  we  must  first  examine 
our  paradigms,  our  character  and  our  motives.  We  must  admit  that 
possibly  the  way  we  perceive  the  problem  is  the  problem  itself. 

We  must  focus  on  ourselves  inside  and  be  honest  with  ourselves 
before  we  can  focus  on  someone  else  outside  and  be  honest  with 
them.  Covey's  habits  follow  the  natural  process  of  development. 

Covey  defines  habits  as  the  intersection  of  knowledge, 
skills,  and  desire.  To  create  a  habit  requires  the  doctrinal, 
and  theoretical  paradigms,  the  what  to  do  and  why  or  knowledge; 
the  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge,  skill;  and  the  motivation, 
the  want  to  do,  desire.  By  changing  our  habits  emd  creating  new 
habits  we  can  continue  to  grow  to  new  levels  of  interpersonal 
effectiveness.  According  to  the  inside-out  approach,  as  we 
mature  we  pass  through  three  stages  of  physical,  eiootional  and 
intellectual  growth.  We  grow  from  a  state  of  dependence  to 
independence  to  interdependence.  (See  Figure  2) 


FIGURE  2 
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We  move  up  this  matt^ity  continuum  by  maintaining  a  desire  to 
grow  and  learn  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  self  awareness 
needed  to  broaden  our  lenses. 

In  a  dependent  state  we  need  or  let  others  take  care  o£  us. 

We  interact  with  others  based  on  someone  else's  doctrine  and 
intexrpretation  o£  events.  When  we  analyze  these  interactions  we 
blame  any  poor  results  on  everyone  but  ourselves.  We  can 
transition  to  independence  in  which  we  are  self  reliant#  once  we 
build  the  foundation  of  self-control#  personal  leadership#  and 
discipline  necessary  to  build  solid  relationships  with  others. 

We  realize  we  are  capable  of  interpreting  reality  for  ourselves 
and  determining  how  to  apply  our  own  doctrine  of  hinnan 
interaction.  When  we  analyze  our  interaction  with  others  we 
examine  it  on  two  levels.  First  we  determine  if  the  manner  in 
which  we  acted  (application)  evoked  a  defensive  response  then  we 
determine  if  our  doctrine  of  interaction  (anticipation)  caused  us 
to  judge  prematurely. 

As  we  strive  for  interd^endence  we  focus  on  our  ability  to 
interact  with  others.  We  become  intellectually  and  emotionally 
capable  of  accepting  con^lete  responsibility  for  our  lives  and 
our  iapact  on  others  lives.  We  seek  to  combine  our  efforts 
towards  growth  with  the  efforts  of  others  to  achieve  a 
synergitjtic  effect.  Wo  realize  we  can  challenge  the  current 
theories  of  human  interaction  based  on  the  personality  ethic  and 
rescript  those  theories  in  terms  of  the  character  ethic.  Because 
wo  are  influencing  others#  "...  the  moment  you  step  from 
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iadepeadence  to  iaterdependence  ia  aay  capacity,  you  step  into  a 
leadership  role."^^  Sustaining  our  interdependence  allows  us  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  deep  relationships  and  meaningful 
interpersonal  interaction.^^ 

Our  physical,  emotional  and  intellectual  maturity  do  not 
precede  in  unison.  Physical  maturity  is  a  process  we  do  not 
control.  We  can  control  our  emotional  and  intellectual 
maturation  by  mastering  Covey^s  habits. Covey's  methodology 
is  the  means  to  develop  the  personal  cos^onent  so  critical  to 
intellectual  Innovation. 

B:  SENaE'S  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY 

Senge  believes  that  the  five  disciplines  described  in  his 
book  are,".  .  .  gradually  converging  to  innovate  learning 
organizations.’^  Senge  examines  the  five  disciplines  of 
personal  mastery,  mental  models,  team  learning,  shared  vision  and 
systems  thinking  and  explains  how  they  can  broaden  the 
organization's  paradigms  of  interpersonal  and  group  interaction. 
He  describes  and  redefines  the  role  of  the  orgemization  as  well 
as  the  workers  and  the  leaders. 

Senge  states  that  organizations  leam  only  as  a  result  of 
Individuals  who  leam.  Organizational  learning  is  not  guaranteed 
by  individual  learning.  Yet,  a  lack  of  Individual  learning  does 
guarantee  a  lack  of  organizational  learning.  Senge' s  concept  of 
personal  saastery,  like  Covey's  theory,  embodies  constantly 
clarifying  what  is  important  as  well  as  always  striving  to  see 
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clirrent  reality  more  clearly.  Sengo  agrees  with  Covey  that 
individuals  who  achieve  personal  siastery  take  more  initiative  and 
see  themselves  as  having  a  larger  role  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  in  their  work.  Covey  says  they  become  leaders; 
Senge  calls  them  learners.’^  Covey  discusses  the  ir^ortance  of 
self -renewal.  Senge  introduces  a  similar  concept  when  he  defines 
creative  tension  as  the  force  that  comes  into  play  when  an 
individual  acknowledges  a  gap  between  his  personal  vision  and  the 
current  reality.  The  tension  is  creative  because  it  motivates 
the  individual  to  continue  learning  how  to  achieve  the  vision. 

For  this  reason  Senge  Identifies  personal  mastery  as  the 
spiritual  foundation  of  a  learning  organization. The 
continuous  desire  zmd  ability  of  an  organization's  members  to 
learn,  establishes  the  upper  limits  of  the  organization's  ability 
to  learn. 

Senge  agrees  with  Covey's  assertion  that  individuals  who 
strive  to  achieve  interdependence  assume  a  leadership  role.  He 
states  that  the  most  powerful  thing  a  leader  can  do  to  influence 
others  to  strive  for  personal  mastery  is  set  the  example  through 
his  quest  for  personal  mastery.  The  foxmdation  of  Senge' s 
leadership  strategy  is  providing  a  role  model. 

Senge  introduces  the  concept  of  mental  models  to  convey  both 
organizational  and  personal  tacit  paradigms  exist.  These 
paradigms  can  not  be  broadened  until  they  are  identified  by  the 
organizational  subgroups  Jmd  examined  for  relev2uicy.  The 
individual  group  members  must  know  how  to  balance  advocacy  with 
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lnc[uiry  while  engaged  in  dialogue  for  this  to  occur.  The  mexsbere 
must  e^ose  their  thinking  and  aasun^tions  to  the  others.  The 
group  can  enter  into  dialpgue  or  thinking  together  and  challenge 
those  assumptions  and  models  and  not  each  other. 

Team  Learning  is  the  result  of  group  dialogue.  The  members 
thiziking  influences  and  is  influenced  by  others.  Senge  supports 
Covey's  assertion  that  we  can  influence  others  once  we 
demonstrate  we  can  be  influenced.^®  To  enter  into  true  dialogue 
all  members  of  the  team  despite  their  hierarchical  position  or 
title,  must  be  considered  as  intellectual  colleagues  and  leaders. 
This  eliminates  the  normal  individual  and  group  defensive 
behavior  allowing  the  team  to  more  easily  surface  their  mental 
models.  Team  learning  is  critical  because  learning  teams  are  the 
fxmdamental  building  blocks  of  a  learning  orgamization.*" 

The  ability  to  create  and  maintain  a  shared  vision  of  the 
futur<£i  has  inspired  groups  of  people  throughout  history.  By 
articulating  a  vision  that  encompasses  mutually  agreed  upon 
goals,  genuine  organizational  commitment  to  the  vision  is  created 
instead  of  just  compliance.  An  organization  can  not  depend  on 
the  arrival  of  a  charismatic  leader  or  a  crisis  to  develop  a 
shared  vlsiiajd.  Usually  once  the  leader  and/or  crisis  passes,  so 
does  the  vision.  Organizations  must  institutionalize  the  process 
o£  creating  and  ma.  j^taining  a  shared  vision  by  tapping  into  the 
visions'  of  its'  aembers.®^ 

Senge  usee  the  exanple  of  the  hydrological  cycle  or  sy« tern  to 
illustrate  systems  thinking.  Rainfall,  runoff,  evaporation  and 
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wind  current  are  separate  events  that  are  distant  in  time  and 
space  yet  part  o£  a  pattern  that  repeats  itself.  To  understand 
an  area  pattern  of  precipitation,  we  must  understemd  the  flow  of 
the  hydrological  cycle;  we  can  not  just  study  the  individual 
parts  in  isolation.  Senge  contends  that  just  as  there  are 
patterns  in  nature,  there  are  patterns  in  organizational  and 
human  interaction.  Systems  thinking  is  based  on  50  years  of 
research  aimed  at  clarifying  the  patterns  of  organizational  and 
human  interaction.  If  we  \inderstand  the  systems,  we  can 
influence  the  patterns  and  flow  of  interaction.^^ 

Personal  Mastery  motivates  individuals  to  continually  learn 
how  they  create  their  current  reality.  Team  learning  enables  the 
group  to  determine  how  to  overcome  the  individual  weaknesses  of 
their  mental  jnodels  and  capitalize  on  their  collective  desire  to 
learn.  Team  learning  provides  the  group  with  the  capability  to 
challenge  the  organizational  mental  models  cind  clearly  define 
current  reality.  Knowing  where  they  are,  the  group  can  now 
define  where  they  want  to  go  by  building  a  shared  vision. 

Systems  thinking  is  the  integrative  discipline.  It  provides 
the  means  to  translate  the  theory  into  a  doctrine  that  can  be 
applied  to  identify  how  to  influence  the  patterns  of  human 
interaction  and  maintain  the  creative  tension  between  an 
organizations'  vision  and  current  reality.^’  Systems  thinking 
sees  the  world  holistically.  It  provides  a  framework  for 
identifying  interrelationships  emd  patterns  of  change  instead  of 
static  snapshots  of  events.  Focusing  on  the  patterns  of  change 
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allows  us  to  Identify  the  underlying  structures  and 
conte:ct /conditions  of  highly  coiaplex  situations  to  determine 
where  we  can  achieve  high  leverage.*^ 

Systems  thinking  differs  from  the  systems  analysis  routinely 
Qs^loyed  by  management  analysts.  Systems  analysis  is  designed  to 
handle  detail  ocm^lexity  in  which  there  are  ntomerous  variables 
and  the  causal  relationships  between  the  variables  are  easily 
identifiable  and  linear.  "Pert"  diagrams  are  an  excellent 
example  of  a  systems  analysis  approach  to  solving  a  detailed 
coi]^lex  problem.  Systems  thinking  deals  with  dynamic  complexity 
in  which  the  casual  relationships  between  variables  are  subtle, 
hard  to  identify  and  non>linear.  Developing  a  promotion  system 
that  rewards  and  encourages  career  progression  through  command 
and  staff  assignments  as  well  as  Instructor  assignments  in  the 
n\uaerous  army  schools,  is  a  dynamically  complex  problem.*’ 

Key  to  under stemding  systems  thinking  is  the  concept  of 
feedback.  Feedback  is  defined  as  any  reciprocal  flow  of 
influence  In  a  system  in  which  each  Influence  Is  both  a  cause  and 
effect.  This  is  possible  because  systems  thinking  see's  the 
dynamically  complex  world  in  terms  of  circles  of  influence  rather 
than  linear  progressive  patterns  like  pert  diagrams.  The  systems 
perspective  forces  people  to  realize  they  are  apart  of  the 
feedback  process  not  separate  from  It.  Therefore  they  influence 
and  are  influenced  by  the  system  and  share  responsibility  to 
varying  degrees  for  any  of  the  cystom's  problams.** 
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Systems  thinking  recognizes  reinforcing/amplifying  and 
balancing/stabilizing  feedback  processes.  Reinforcing/aE^lifying 
feedback  generates  growth  or  decline  where  small  changes  in 
either  direction  are  amplified  into  greater  and  greater  growth  or 
decline.  An  exai^le  of  a  reinforcing  loop  in  action  is  the 
frequent  pattern  of  leader  development  in  which  superiors  do  not 
recognize  the  impact  of  their  expectations  on  sxibordinates 
growth.  Superiors  identify  certain  subordinates  as  possessing 
potential  and  lavish  them  with  developmental  mentorship.  'Nhen 
these  subordinates  continue  to  perform  superbly,  the  commanders 
feel  their  actions  were  justified  and  they  provide  additional 
mentorship.  However,  those  initially  perceived  as  having  lower 
potential  receive  little  or  no  mentorship.  Soon  the  subordinates 
labeled  as  low  performers  become  disinterested  and  create  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  that  in  turn  justifies  in  the  superior  minds 
the  lack  of  mentorship.*''  Failing  to  recognize  their  pattern  of 
leader  development,  superiors  implicitly  declare  that  only  select 
leaders  are  worthy  of  developmental  mentorship  without  clearly 
delineating  the  evaluation  criteria  for  selection  as  one  of  the 
worthy.** 

Balancing/stabilizing  feedback  is  generated  by  goal  oriented 
behavior.  Senge  conpares  balancing  feedback  to  a  car's  brake 
system.  If  w«  want  a  car  to  remain  stationary'*  the  brakes  will 
prevent  it  from  moving.  If  we  want  a  car  to  accelerate  to  the 
speed  limit  the  brakes  will  allow  it  to  achieve  but  not  exceed 
the  limit.**  Balancing  feedback  is  generally  harder  to  detect 
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than  reinforcing  feedback  because  it  prevents  or  limits  action, 
making  it  appear  as  if  nothing  is  happening.’^*’ 

In  addition  to  the  two  types  of  feedback,  system  thinkers 
must  comprehend  the  concept  of  delays.  Delays  occur  when  the 
influence  of  one  variable  on  another  is  not  immediate.  Delays  on 
balancing  processes  cause  us  to  oscillate  around  our  limit. 

Delays  on  reinforcing  processes  cause  us  to  perceive  a  temporary 
advantage  resulting  in  an  escalation  of  our  efforts.  The 
coaanandera  who  see  the  immediate  benefits  of  their  selective 
mentorship  but  fail  to  see  the  long  term  damage  of  their  neglect 
of  the  other  officers  are  a  perfect  exaa^le  of  the  influence  of  a 
delay  on  a  reinforcing  process.’^ 

Systems  thinking  allows  us  to  categorize  and  organize  the 
conditions/context  surrounding  recent  or  past  experience  and. 
identify  detail  from  dynamic  complexity.  Understanding  the  type 
complexity  we  are  reacting  to,  enables  us  to  focus  on  discerning 
the  structural  patterns  and  then  eliminating  the  structural 
causes  of  the  problem  instead  of  providing  symptomatic 
solutions.’’^  Continued  practice  with  systems  thinking  provides 
the  tools  necessarj;’^  to  anticipate  rather  than  react  to  probleios. 
Viewing  an  organization  in  terms  of  feedback  loops  and  delays, 
allows  us  to  discern  the  dynamically  complex  conditions 
influencing  events.  Understanding  these  conditions  enables  us  to 
perform  a  pattern  analysis  of  the  ntimerous  sxibsystems  that  makeup 
the  organization  so  we  can  anticipate  potential  problems  before 
they  become  issues.’^ 
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Using  systems  thinking  as  only  a  problem  solving  tool  fails 
to  capitalize  on  the  technique's  greatest  potential;  generative 
learning.  Systems  thinking,  through  the  integration  of  the  other 
four  disciplines,  not  only  enables  us  to  anticipate  and  adapt  to 
the  problems  encotmtered  in  our  current  hierarchical 
organizations,^*  but  simultaneously  allows  us  to  create  new 
organizational  perspectives  in  which  innovative  intellectual 
learning,  anticipation,  and  adapting  combine  to  control  cind 
numage  change. 

Leaders  not  managers  create  learning  organizations.  "They 
are  responsible  for  building  organizations  where  people 
continually  expsuid  their  capabilities  to  understand  complexity, 
clarify  vision,  and  improve  shared  mental  models  -  that  is  they 
are  responsible  for  learning.*”  Leaders  enable  others  to  learn 
by  designing  the  learning  processes  which  facilitate  the 
broadening  of  personal  and  institutional  paradigms . Leaders 
teach.  They  teach  people  how  to  master  smd  apply  the  five 
disciplines.  They  teach  people  to  view  reality  in  terms  of 
events  (adapting) ,  patterns  of  behavior  (anticipating) ,  systemic 
structure,  and  vis ion/purpose  (generative  learning.)  They 
demonstrate  by  action  that  effective  leaders  understand  all  four 
levels  but  focus  their  attention  on  vision,  the  \.ay  of  the 
organization,  and  systematic  st3rjicture,  the  how.” 

Organizational  leaders  act  as  stewards,  providing  meaning  and 
vision  for  the  day  to  day  and  long  term  activities.  The  leader's 
vision  defines  x^here  the  orgauaization  is  going  and  why  it  exists 
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within  the  context  of  it's  influence  on  society  and  society's 
influence  on  it.  The  leader's  vision  acknowledges  the 
organization  is  a  part  of  and  not  separate  from  society.  The 
leaders'  designing  and  teaching  efforts  benefit  the  members  of 
the  organization  and  society.  This  link  to  society  and  the 
emphasis  on  empowering  the  organization's  members  through 
personal  mastery  and  systems  thinking,  are  key  to  maintaining  the 
organization' s  creative  tension.  Every  thing  the  members  of  the 
organization  do  at  work  and  home  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
society  and  their  own  fulfillment  because  they  are  a  part  of  and 
not  separate  from  society.®* 


C:  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  LEARNING  ORGANIZATION 
Senge's  theory  agrees  with  Cohen  and  Gooch's  analysis  that 
intellectual  innovation  requires  both  personal  and  organizational 
components.  Senge  goes  beyond  Cohen  and  Gooch  theorizing  how  to 
develop  an  organization  that  is  capable  of  continuous  learning, 
anticipation,  and  adapting.  (See  Figure  3) 
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His  theory  focuses  on  the  intra  and  intergroup  interactions 
that  shape  how  separate  organizational  teams  induce  theory, 
deduce  doctrine,  apply  doctrine,  and  analyze  recent  past 
experience.  These  separate  teams  form  the  organizational 
paradigms  through  which  all  feedback;  is  filtered.  The  breadth  of 
perspective  for  each  team  is  a  function  of  the  breadth  of 
perspective  of  the  team  members.  Therefore  members  following 
Covey's  methodology  to  achieve  interdependence  are  essential. 

The  free  flow  of  feedback  through  the  entire  system  is 
necessary  to  constantly  challenge  the  cxirrent  theoretical  and 
doctrinal  assvtmptions  and  prevent  the  calcifying  of  the 
organizations  doctrine.  Additionally  this  feedback  provides  the 
key  to  identifying  new  emerging  patterns  of  interaction  or 
uncovering  new  systemic  structures  such  as  learning 
organizations . 

If  the  organizational  teams/paradigms  are  resistamt  to 
feedback/leaming  then  the  organizations  ability  to  learn, 
anticipate,  and  adapt  are  inhibited.  Current  events  keep  an 
organizations  doctrine  grounded  in  reality.  A  holistic  analysis 
of  past  and  recent  experience  provides  a  vision  of  what  is 
possible  in  the  future. 

Peter  Senge  quotes  the  CEO  of  Shell  Oil  Corporation  A  ie  de 
Guas^’  who  said,  "Organizational  learning  occurs  in  three  ways: 
"Through  teaching  [generative  learning] ,  through  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game  [anticipating] ,  .  .  .  and  through  play 
[adapting]."*®  This  statement  provides  a  framework  for 
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outlining  the  requirements  o£  a  learning  organization.  Arie  de 
Gues  does  not  mention  the  firat  requirement  of  a  learning 
organization,  members  committed  to  achieving  interdependence  or 
personal  mastery,  because  without  them  you  car  not  have 
organizational  learning. 

The  second  requirement  o£  a  learning  orgcmization  is  an 
education  systc/a  that  enables  the  orgamization  to  retain  it's 
creative  tension  encouraging  the  achievement  and  sustainment  of 
interdependence  and  personal  mastery  by  its  members.  Covey  and 
Senge  agree  that  individuals  who  strive  to  achieve  personal 
mastery  are  accepting  the  mantle  of  leadership.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  education  system  to  teach  the  other  four  disciplines 
with  the  aim  of  developing  leaders  who  are  designers,  ste^xds 
and  teachers. 

However,  even  if  the  organization  sets  up  the  education 
system  as  described.  It  will  be  for  naught  if  the  members  must 
compete  against  one  another.  "Competition  has  its  place  in  the 
marketplace  or  against  last  years  performance.  .  .  .  but 
cooperation  in  the  workplace  is  as  important.  .  .  as  competition 
in  the  marketplace."*^  Both  Covey  and  Senge  agree  that 
organizational  structures  can  influence  individual  and  group 
behavior.  They  believe  that  organizations  must  change  their 
structures  and  procesaos  of  interaction  to  encourage  cooperation 
not  competition.  This  will  maximize  the  potential  of  all  membars 
of  the  organization.*^  The  emplacement  of  win/win  systems  for 
compensation  and  personal  management  is  the  third  requirement  of 
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a  learning  organization. Win/win  systems  su^h  as  these, 
provide  a  means  to  constantly  "change  the  rules  of  the  game"  as 
the  organization  evolves  to  meet  the  dynamically  complex  forces 
it  must  face  in  today's  world. 

The  most  effective  way  to  learn  is  through  practice. Just 
as  athlete's  2md  musicians  must  practice  to  develop  and  sustain 
their  skills,  so  must  leaders.  The  fourth  reguirement  of  a 
learning  organization  is  to  provide  leaders  at  all  levels  with 
the  practice/playfields  necessary  to  generate  future  learning. 
Senge  calls  these  practice/play  fields  micro-worlds.  He  states, 

"  .  .  micro-worlds  'cor^ress  time  and  space'  so  that  it  becomes 

possible  to  experiment  and  learn  what  the  consequences  of  our 
decisions  are  in  tho  future  and  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
organization."*’  These  structured  learning  expericmces  aim  at 
identifying  or  discovering  future  strategic  opportunities  or 
discovering  untapped  leverage  within  the  organization.** 

SECTION  II:  DOES  THE  D.S.  AKMT  HAVE  AN?  LSABNIN6 

DISABILITIES  7  *’ 

The  Army's  performance  ir.  Desert  Storm  was  proof  of  the 
quality  of  the  soldiers  and  leaders  at  all  levels.  The  Army  has 
an  abimdant  supply  of  deeply  motivated,  energetic  soldiers  who 
are  always  striving  to  improve  their  effectiveness.  Soldiers  and 
leaders  who  are  exposed  to  the  latest  development  theories  during 
the  education  proce'^s  will  move  toward  their  quest  of 
interdependence  and  personal  mastery. 
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llie  Army's  education  system  is  one  of  the  three  pillars  of 
the  Army's  Leader  Development  Program.  The  leader  development 
program  consists  of  education,  unit  ex|.erience,  and  self 
development.  The  program  is  based  on  the  concept  of  progressive 
development.  Officer's  are  taught  the  base  skills  and  knowledge 
required  to  perform  at  a  desired  level.  The  officer  is  then 
assigned  to  a  position  consummate  with  his  new  skills  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  learning  through  experience.  Based 
on  his  superiors'  and  own  assessment  the  officers  pursues 
additional  self  development  to  ia^rove  his  performamce.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  ntomber  of  successful  Officer  Evaluation  Reports 
(OER)  cm  officer  moves  to  the  next  level  of  responsibility  and 
the  developmental  process  begins  again. 

The  education  pillar  is  critical  since  it  is  the  first  step 
of  development  at  each  level.  The  education  will  influence  the 
initial  lenses  through  which  an  officer  views  the  rest  of  his 
development  at  that  level.  If  the  education  system  is  going  to 
sufficiently  broaden  the  individual  and  organizational  paradigios 
and  create  a  learning  organization  then  it  must  concentrate  on 
teem  learning  and  systems  thinking.  An  examination  of  the 
overall  Army  education  system,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Yet,  a  general  critique  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Collages 
(CGSC)  curriculum  illuminates  some  pressing  issues. 

llie  primary  focus  of  the  CGSC  Program  of  Instruction  is  the 
procedural  and  technical  skills  required  to  be  a  division,  corps 
and  joint  staff  officer.  The  methods  of  instruction  include 
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lectures,  individual  and  group  practical  exercises,  quizzes, 
written  reports  and  written  exams.*®  The  core  courses'  levels 
of  learning  cover  the  spectrum  from  knowledge  through 
evaluation.’® 

The  instruction  is  geared  towards  the  median  level 
students.’^  The  initial  core  courses  focus  on  the  fundamentals 
of  combat  and  logistic  operations  at  the  tactical  level  of  war. 
The  initial  courses  also  Include  Instruction  on  basic  training 
management,  military  law,  and  leadership.  The  core  curriculum 
then  transitions  to  combat  and  logistic  operations  at  the 
operational  level  of  war  in  a  joint  and  combined  enviroximent . 

The  methods  yf  evaluation  are  objective  written  exams  and 
subjective  observations  of  class  participation  and  group  work. 
The  evaluations  orient  primarily  on  individual  effort.  The 
evaluations  of  group  work  focus  on  the  product  and  procedure  and 
not  the  interpersonal  process  used  while  producing  the 
product.’®  Also  all  academic  awards  reward  individuals  effort. 
Thera  are  no  academic  awards  for  group  work.’* 

CG3C,  the  transition  point  for  officers  moving  to  the  field 
grade  level  of  development,  does  not  reinforce  the  paradigm  of 
team  learning  so  critical  to  the  development  of  a  learning 
organization.  Progressive  change  in  the  manner  a  person 
interprets  experience  occurs  in  dix'act  response  to  experiencing 
the  limitations  of  ones  current  paradigms  rather  than  being 
taught  a  better  way  of  interpreting  experience.”  Structuring 
the  CGSC  POI  to  orient  on  the  bottom  fifty  percent  of  the  class 
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means  that  the  top  fifty  percent  is  generally  not  gremted  the 
opportunity  of  experiencing  the  limitations  of  their  current 
paradigms.  By  not  conducting  any  practical  exercises  in  which 
there  is  the  opportunity  for  dynamic  interaction  between  students 
acting  as  the  opposing  force  (OPFOR)  and  students  acting  as  the 
friendly  force,  students  are  not  effectively  forced  to  challenge 
the  organizations  doctrinal  and  theoretical  paradigms. 

Inscituting  a  POI  in  which  the  goal  is  to  develop  competent 
corps,  division  and  joint  staff  officers  but  these  officers  are 
never  required  to  do  a  con^lete  detailed  staff  estimate  or  write 
a  GOB^lete  corps,  division,  or  joint  task  force  operations  plan 
(OPLAN)  is  counterproductive.’'’  The  axiom  that  "wo  must  train 
the  way  we  fight"  should  be  modified  to  "we  must  educate  the  way 
we  train."  The  first  time  a  majority  of  COSC  graduates  will 
participate  in  a  coiiqplete  SwSff  estimate  and  help  write  a 
complete  OPLAN  will  be  when  they  are  in  their  unit.  This  initial 
experience  may  occur  during  their  units  Battle  Command  Training 
Program  (BCTP)  Warfighter  Exercise.  BCTP  orients  on  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  division  and  corps  battle  staffs  and 
requires  complete  staff  estimates  and  OFLANS.  If  this  is  the 
stzmdard  in  the  field  then  students  should  be  held  to  this 
standard  in  the  school  house. 

Finally,  by  focusing  on  content  and  procedure  and  not  the 
interpersonal  processes  used  to  accomplish  the  training 
objectives,  CGSC  becomes  a  trade  school  providing  skill  based 
training.  Army  education  under  the  Army's  rubric  of  leader 
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development  Is  supposed  to  expand  iim  officer's  frame  of 
reference.’*  Skill  based  training  programs  do  not  significantly 
ia^act  on  a  person's  paradigm  for  interpreting  experience  and 
generating  self  motivation.’*  CGSC's  contribution  to  leader 
development  is  marginalized. 

The  third  requirement  of  a  learning  organization  is  the 
emplacement  of  win/win  systems  that  promote  cooperation  not 
competition.  Dr.  Stephen  Peter  Rosen;.  Associate  Professor  of 
Government  at  Harvard  s cates  in  his  book.  Winning  the  Next  War; 

Peacetime  innovation  has  been  possible  when 
senior  miilitary  officers  with  traditional 
credentials,  reacting  ....  to  a  structural 
change  in  the  security  environment,  have  acted  to 
create  a  new  promotion  pathway  for  junior 
officers  practicing  a  new  way  of  war.'* 

The  key  resources  for  peacetime  innovation  was  talented 
personnel,  time,  emd  information,  not  money.  Those  senior 
officers  who  could  attract  auad  protect  talented  personnel  were 
able  to  produce  innovative  military  capabilities.  According,  to 
Rosen,  changing  the  rules  in  a  militazy  bureaucracy  requires 
gaining  control  of  the  officer  promotion  system  and  changing  the 
promotion  criteria.*^ 

Rosen's  statements  are  an  indictment  of  the  strength  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  new  organizational  theories  identify 
bureaucracy  as  a  major  inhibitor  of  organizational  learning.  The 
top  down  directive  method  of  change  described  by  Rosen  does  not 
aim  at  organizational  team  building  or  aid  in  the  development  of 
a  shared  vision.  Instead,  it  is  clique  building.  Information  is 


not  shared  but  withheld  imtil  the  clique  can  use  it  to  obtain 
loaximum  leverage  within  the  bureaucracy.  This  process  focuses  on 
the  win/lose  paradigm  of  human  interaction.'^  The  paradigm  of 
win/lose  pervades  the  Army's  promotion  system  which  is  the  key 
means  of  con^ensating  an  officer's  service." 

Promotion  boards  review  all  Officer  Evaluation  Reports  (OER) 
in  an  officer's  file  to  determine  if  their  potential  and 
performance  over  time  warrant  promotion  and  or  command.  Only  an 
officer's  immediate  hierarchial  superiors  provide  the  written 
input  on  the  OERs.  Ho  input  is  allowed  from  the  officer's 
immediate  peers  or  svtbordinates  on  the  OER  itself.  The  senior 
rater  must  assess  each  officer's  potential  and  assign  them  into 
one  of  three  board  categories;  above,  below,  or  center  of  mass. 

A  history  of  above  center  of  mass  OERs  puts  you  on  the  "fast 
track"  for  promotion.  With  a  history  of  center  of  mass  OERs,  an 
officer  will  be  promoted  to  captain,  maybe  major  but  not  selected 
for  attendance  at  CGSC.  A  pattern  of  below  center  of  mass  OERs 
results  in  separation  from  the  Army."  The  organirution  has 
intentionally  limited  the  number  of  officers  who  can  receive 
exceptional  OERs  by  monitoring  senior  rater  assessments  in  terms 
of  who  is  in  above,  below,  and  center  of  mass  officer. 

Senior  raters  and  raters  must  critically  assess  an  officers 
potential.  Since  the  organisation's  promotion  criteria  are  so 
broad  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  senior  raters  and  raters  to 
translate  this  into  clearly  defined  subjective  suid  objective 
criteria  linked  to  their  loission  and  communicate  is  to  the  rated 
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officers.  Yet;  data  shows  counselling  is  a  broken  skill  in  the 
tJ.S.  ^rzay.  The  data  also  shows  that  senior  raters  generally  do 
not  disclose  their  evaluative  criteria  for  success  to  the  rated 
officers  during  the  rating  period.*®  Asobiguous  evaluation 
criteria  and  a  limited  ntnober  of  superior  evaluations  generates 
interpersonal  cos^etition.  A  competitive  interpersonal 
atmosphere  detracts  from  a  cooperative  team  learning  environment. 
This  can  smnoy  officers  and  may  lead  to  "cut  throat"  tactics  to 
gain  a  better  evaluations. 

Interpersonal  con^etitiveness  becomes  even  more  pronounced 
when  the  only  pathway  to  success  is  through  the  progressive 
command  of  the  limited  number  of  tactical  \niits  from  battalion  to 
corps  level.'*  In  1994  approximately  225  Infantry  lieutenemt 
colonel  (P)'s  and  colonels  were  eligible  for  brigade  command 
selection.'^  Only  15  brigade  command  slots  were  available.  So 
15  out  of  225  officers  win  and  210  lose.  The  15  selectee's  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  advam.ce.  The  other  210 
officers  will  have  other  chances  to  be  selected  for  brigade 
command  but  their  probability  of  selection  decreases  with  each 
selection  board.  If  an  officer  does  not  command  at  any  level 
from  battalion  to  division,  he  has  only  a  fifty  percent  chance  of 
being  promoted  and  will  then  be  forced  to  retire." 

The  competitive  working  environment  is  further  reinforced  by 
the  adoption  of  personnel  management  policies  that  do  not  allow 
an  officer  a  second  chaince.  An  officer  who  receives  consecutive 
command  OERs  and  Is  inicially  rated  center  of  mass,  then  above 
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canter  of  mass  has  only  a  SO-SO  chance  of  selection  for  CGSC.*^ 

If  the  officer  is  not  selected  for  CGSC  ha  can  not  recover 
because  non-CGSC  graduates  are  rarely  assigned  to  dl visions. 

But  even  if  a  non-CGSC  graduate  is  assigned  to  a  division  the 
clumces  of  getting  assigned  to  a  branch  qualifying  job  within  the 
division  are  limited  since  the  current  trend  is  to  assign  only 
CGSC  graduates  as  battalion/brigade  S-3s  and  battalion  XOs.^^ 

Officers  become  aware  early  in  their  careers  that  one 
mediocre  OER  could  mean  not  getting  selected  for  CGSC.  Not 
getting  selected  for  CGSC  signals  the  potential  end  of  a  career. 
Officers  can  rarely  prov'^  they  have  made  amends  for  earlier 
perceived  errors.  This  heightens  interpersonal  con^etition  and 
detracts  from  cooperative  team  learning. 

The  fourth  requirement  for  a  learning  organization  is  the 
development  of  micro-worlds  where  leaders  at  all  levels  can 
practice  generative  learzdng.  Micro-worlds  provide  leaders  the 
opportunity  to  practice  formulating  and  implementing  strategies 
and  then  see  the  hypothetical  impact  of  their  strategy  on  the 
organization.  Micro -worlds  can  also  be  used  to  examine  current 
strategies  and  doctrine  to  determine  their  present  and  future 
impact  on  the  organization. 

The  Combat  Training  Centers  and  the  Battle  Command  Training 
Program  are  exan^les  of  existing  micro-worlds  in  the  IJ.S.  Army. 
These  training  micro-worlds  determine  the  present  state  of  the 
participating  unit  and  identify  areas  of  untapped  leverage  in  the 
unit. 
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With  the  creation  of  Louisiama  !4aneuvers  (LAM)  and  the 
leadership  and  battle  the  Arxoy  has  taken  steps  in  the  words 

of  the  Chief  of  Staff  General  Sullivan,  "To  chauige  the  way  we 
change. LAM  and  the  battle  labs  focus  on  generative 
learning.’^  They  will  simulate  different  environments  based  on 
the  perceived  changes  in  the  dynamics  of  the  battlefield  and  then 
evaluate  the  impact  on  the  Army.  This  will  identify  what  must  be 
done  now  to  ensure  the  Army  is  ready  to  fight  and  win  in  the 
future . 

The  Arxoy's  work  on  developing  and  establishing  micro-worlds 
is  truly  revolutionary.  Micro-worlds  such  as  the  training 
centers  contributed  significantly  to  the  Army's  success  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  Development  of  LAM  emd  the  battle  labs 
provides  a  means  to  maintain  our  doctrinal  and  technological  edge 
into  the  21at  Century.” 

The  Army's  officers  and  soldiers  are  often  lauded  as  the 
highest  quality  personnel  in  our  history.  These  are  highly 
motivated  and  capable  individuals  who  for  the  most  part  are 
willing  to  strive  for  personal  mastery  amd  interdependence.  Yet, 
using  CGSC  as  an  example,  the  Army  school  ^^ystem  fails  to 
capitalize  on  this  desire  to  excel.  CGSC,  a  critical  school  in 
an  officers  career  progression,  fails  to  encoviri.<ga  personal  . 
mastery,  teambuilding,  development  of  shared  institutional  and 
personal  visions,  or  systems  thinking-  The  Army's  promotion 
system,  the  method  of  compensating  dedicated  service,  is  based  on 
competition  not  cooperation.  This  win/lose  paradigm  impacts  on 
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how  officers  are  rated  and  assigned  as  well  as  how  they  chose  to 
lead. 

In  the  opinion  of  General  William  DePny,  the  performance  and 
the  level  of  battle  participation  of  the  army  as  an  organization 
rose  since  World  War  II  to  the  1980s  from  twenty  percent  to  sixty 
percent  as  a  result  of  the  Army's  efforts  in  education  and  leader 
development .  Clearly,  after  examining  the  Anoy  in  terms  of 
the  four  requirements  for  the  development  of  a  learning 
organization  General  DePuy's  assessment  that  there  is  room  and 
need  for  further  inqprovement  remains  valid. 

SECTION  III:  RECOMKENDATIONS  AM)  CONCLUSIONS 
The  Army  must  tap  into  the  potential  of  its  quality  officers 
and  soldiers  and  focus  them  on  achieving  personal  mastery  and 
team  learxiing  by  improving  the  education  system.  The  Army  can 
iz^rove  the  education  system  by  introducing  experiential  learning 
as  the  primary  mode  of  instruction  at  all  residence  army 
schools.’^  (See  Annex  B) 

The  Army  identifies  practical  experience  in  an  operational 
vinit  as  a  necessary  means  to  solidify  an  officer's  cozprehension 
of  the  material  taught  in  the  school  house.  The  education  system 
cam  not  be  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  officer. 
Therefore  the  Army  has  declared  self -development  as  the  most 
izportant  aspect  of  leader  development.^' 

The  concept  of  experiential  learning  challenges  the 
assumption  that  officers  can  only  gain  practical  experience  in  an 
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operational  unit.”  (See  Annex  B)  This  concept  supports  the 
Anay's  assumptions  on  the  importemce  of  self  development  and 
provides  insight  on  how  the  orgzmization  can  assist  it's  members 
self -development.  Experiential  learning  transfoms  the  classroom 
into  an  environment  in  which  students  can  learn  from  each  other 
while  performing  concrete  group  tasks.  Experiential  learning 
allows  students  to  learn  about  themselves,  encouraging  personal 
mastery,  because  it  requires  students  to  expose  their  thinking 
and  mental  models  to  the  team.  This  method  of  learning  taps  into 
the  individual  commitment  of  each  student  to  facilitate  team 
learning.  The  clearly  delineated  guidelines  for  team  and 
organizational  learning  to  occur  are  based  on  the  Army  values  of 
courage,  candor,  commitment,  and  competence. (See  Annex  B) 

Experiential  learning  teaches  students  how  to  focus  on 
content  and  procedure  as  well  as  interpersonal  process  to  achieve 
team  goals.  Content  Work  deals  with  "what-  has  iw  duue  in 
"what"  format  or  sequence.  Process  work  deals  with  "how"  the 
team  does  the  "what."^°^  Teaching  leaders/students  to  focus  on 
process  and  content  is  as  required  first  step  to  breaking  the 
paradigm  of  not  challenging  the  system. 

Using  CGSC  as  a  model,  the  incorporation  of  e3^@riantial 
learning  into  the  curriculum,  combined  with  tapping  into  the 
potential  of  the  21st  Century  classroom  being  explored  by  the 
Army's  senior  leadership^”  would  radically  improve  and  alter 
CGSC  as  we  know  it  today.  Before  officers  could  attend  the 
residence  portion  of  CGSC.  they  would  be  required  to  complete  a 
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detailed  laasraer  controlled  program  of  instruction  (FOI) 

This  FOX  would  be  on  a  data  base  that  would  be  accessible  Army 
wide.  The  POX  would  focus  on  providing  officers  with  the 
prerequisite  knowledge  and  skills  (content)  needed  to  fiinction  in 
the  primary  staff  positions  as  well  as  familiarize  them  with  the 
other  supporting  staff  positions. 

The  residence  portion  of  CGSC  would  consist  of  a  series  of 
learning  eocperiences  focused  around  team  learning  as  the  group 
interacted  (process)  to  achieve  specific  tasks  relating  to  staff 
planning,  change  mcuiagement,  and  strategic  planning. The 
residence  phase  would  initially  begin  with  a  primary  focus  on 
assessing  and  increasing  the  officer/students  personal  mastery 
and  then  shift  towards  team  learning.  The  learning  experiences 
would  teach  the  team  how  to  learn  through  systems  thinking;  how 
to  anticipate  through  pattern  analysis,  and  how  to  adapt  to  the 
tznforeseen  and  manage  uncertainty.  Use  of  the  organizational 
leadership  for  executives  (OLE)  micro-world  as  the  model  for  the 
initial  two  weeks  of  the  residence  phase  would  incorporate  a 
highly  effective  and  organizationally  accepted  POX  into  the 
curriculum,^'**  OLE  would  provide  each  student  with  the  base 
skills  necessary  to  continually  assess  their  level  of  personal 
mastery  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  team  throughout  the 
residence  phase. 

Facilitators  are  a  key  element  of  the  experiential  learning 
process.  Being  a  facilitator  of  an  experiential  learning  course 
requires  a  high  degree  of  personal  mastery,  interpersonal  skills 
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and  an  indepth  understanding  of  teaia  building  and  group  dynaiaics, 
more  so  than  platform  or  small  group  instruction.  These  are 
skills  we  hope  to  develop  in  all  our  officers.  However /  being 
able  to  teach  someone  how  to  use  these  skills  to  accomplish  a 
task  ig  always  more  difficult  than  just  doing  the  task 
ourselves . 

Officers  would  require  an  extensive  train-up  prior  to 
facilitating  a  course.  With  just  a  single  pathway  to  success/ 
through  the  rapidly  dwindling  nxunber  of  tactical  commands  at 
every  level,  the  system  would  have  difficulty  providing  a  steady 
flow  of  successful  officers.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  provide  an  adequate  train-up  and  sustain  a  steady 
state  of  available  quality  facilitators. 

The  perception  that  failure  to  command  equates  to  failure,  is 
dysfunctional  because  it  contributes  to  the  existing  competitive 
environment.  The  Anoy's  win/lose  paradigm  for  promotion 
reinforces  this  dysfunctional  perception.  Since  the  number  of 
tactical  commands  are  decreasing  with  the  Army's  continuing 
downsizing  it  is  time  the  Army  redefined  success  and  opened  up 
alternate  pathways  to  achieve  that  success.  One  alternate 
pathway  should  be  success  as  a  facilitator  at  CGSC  or  other  Army 
schools  and  training  centers. 

The  suggestion  to  allow  the  continued  promotion  of  officers 
who  served  as  instructors  instead  of  commanding  at  every  level 
may  seem  radical.  However,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Berlin  in  his  paper, 
TJ-.S.  Army  World  War  II  Corps  Commanders;  A  Composite  Biography 
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points  out  that  the  size  of  the  Army  between  the  world  wars 
limited  the  number  of  available  eommand  assignments.  The  Army 
compensated  for  this  by  assigning  officers  as  instructors 
throughout  the  Army  school  system.  Dr.  Berlin  states  that  his 
research  indicates  instructor  duty  was  career  enhancing  for  all 
thirty- four  corps  commanders  in  World  War  Two.“*  While  all 
thirty- four  corps  commanders  were  instructors  and  served  in  staff 
assignments,  only  twenty- two  had  extensive  command  experience 
during  this  time  period.  Nine  only  commanded  one  or  two  units 
and  three,  including  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  did  not 
command  between  the  World  Wars.^°^ 

In  Dr.  Berlin's  opinion,  ■'One  reason  for  the  vitality  of  the 
internal  professional  military  education  was  the  quality  of 
instructors. Ir^lementation  of  a  win/win  promotion  system 
that  builds  upon  the  team  learning  experienced  in  the  resident 
phase  of  CGSC  and  provides  multiple  pathways  to  success  would 
succeed  in  reestablishing  that  "vitality."  A  promotion  system 
such  as  this  would  provide  the  Arxoy  with  the  requisite  flow  of 
successful  officers  to  act  as  facilitators. 

Redefining  success  in  terms  of  service  as  a  teacher, 
commander,  and  a  staff  officer  not  just  as  a  commander  would 
In^ly  that  well-balanced  officers  should  serve  in  all  throe 
capacities  but  not  necessarily  at  every  level.  For  example  you 
could  have  officers  who  serve  as  con^any  commanders,  service 
school  instructors,  battalion  executive  officers,  division  staff 
office  d,  CGSC  instructors  and  then  as  brigade  commanders. 
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Allowing  this  sort  of  career  progression  would  significantly 
reduce  the  need  for  competition  between  officers.  When  this 
career  progression  is  coupled  with  the  cooperative  team  learning 
experiences  in  the  schools,  a  cooperative  culture  will  become  the 
Army  norm,  not  the  exception. 

There  are  still  issues  that  need  to  be  examined  before  this 
sort  of  change  can  be  tindertaken.  Yet  the  OLE  micro -world  and 
the  group  of  facilitators  that  administer  the  course  provide  a 
solid  foundation  to  build  upon.  The  leadership  battle  lab 
provides  a  micro-world  which  could  possibly  model,  test,  and 
develop  the  C6SC  school  modules  fairly  rapidly.  The  leadership 
labs  could  facilitate  the  design  of  the  outlined  win/win 
promotion  system  and  identify  the  assignment  policies  to  make 
this  or  a  similar  concept  workable  and  a  reality  in  the  near 
future . 

Transforming  the  Army  into  a  learning  organization  will 
allow  the  Army  to  institutionalize  the  fostering  of  intellectual 
innovation  because  learning,  anticipating,  and  adapting  to  manage 
change  are  the  norm.  An  individuals  emotional,  intellectual,  and 
physical  maturation  impact  on  their  ability  to  lead.  If 
individuals  can  not  laam  then  they  cannot  lead  because  they  will 
be  incapable  of  identifying  their  mental  models  and  participating 
in  tean  learning. 

Covey's  hadxits  provide  guidance  on  how  to  achieve 
interdependence  and  personal  xoastery.  Senge's  five  disciplines 
of  poi'soual  mastery,  mental  models,  team  leaxning,  shared  vision 
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and  systeam  thinking  outline  how  to  tap  into  an  individuals' 
desire  to  learn  and  build  a  learning  organization. 

The  Arxoy  can  easily  meet  two  of  the  four  requirements 
necessary  to  transform  into  a  learning  organization.  The  Army 
has  qualified  people  who  are  motivated  to  strive  for  excellence. 
The  Army's  existing  micro-worlds  provide  a  generative  learning 
capacity  ani  the  ability  to  perform  pattern  analysis  necessary  to 
fine  tune  or  change  the  existing  structure. 

The  Army' s  education  system  does  not  capitalize  on  the 
potential  of  the  Individual  soldiers  and  officers.  Restructuring 
the  education  system  by  combining  the  concept  of  the  21st  Century 
classroom  and  the  experiential  learning  method  of  Instruction 
would  encourage  personal  mastery,  team  development  and  revitalize 
the  Army's  education  system. 

The  restructuring  of  the  education  system  would  require  the 
restructuring  of  the  promotion  system.  The  Army  would  have  to 
develop  a  shared  organization  vision  and  collectively  define 
successful  service  in  terms  of  instructor,  staff,  and  command 
assignments .  Restructuring  of  the  promotion  system  would  reduce 
cor^etition  end  encourage  cooperation  through  win/win  policies. 
Reduction  of  competition  reduces  the  fear  and  penalty  of  failure 
that  inhibits  innovative  behavior.  Reduction  of  the  fear  of 
failure  facilities  and  oncourages  the  orgeinizatlonal  members  to 
challenge  and  chzmge  as  necessary  the  rules  of  the  game. 

The  vision  of  the  Army  as  a  learning  organization  in  which 
intellectual  Innovation  is  continually  fostered  is  powerful  and 
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achievable.  Frirther  study  and  experimentation  with  the  concepts 
of  change  proposed  in  this  monograph  will  enhance  and  speed  up 
the  Army's  transformation  into  a  learning  organization  that  is 
capable  of  managing  uncertainty  by  learning,  anticipating,  and 
adapting  to  the  dynamically  changing  world  environment. 


AIQTEZ  A 


Covey'S  Seven  Habits 

Habit  1:  Be  proactive  -  we  must  acknowledge  our 
responsibility  for  oxir  own  life.  Our  behavior  is  a  fianction  of 
our  decisions  not  our  conditions.  We  must  adiait  that  our 
conditions  today  are  a  result  of  decisions  we  made  yesterday.  We 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  Initiative  to  use  our  conscience, 
Ixoagination,  euxd  free  will  to  act  upon  our  conditions  rather  than 
have  our  conditions  act  upon  us.  Responsibility  means  that 
between  a  stimulus  and  our  response,  we  have  the  ability  and 
freedom  to  choose  that  response.  In  order  to  become  proactive  we 
must  identify  our  circle  of  concerns;  all  those  concerns  we  have 
an  emotional  or  intellectual  stake  in.  Then  we  must  identify  our 
circle  of  influence;  those  concerns  which  we  can  control  directly 
by  working  on  ourself  and  correcting  a  habit  and  those  we  can 
control  indirectly  by  changing  the  manner  in  which  we  attempt  to 
influence  someone  else.  Habit  1  will  allow  us  to  begin  to 
influence  our  conditions  in  the  future. 

Habit  2;  Begin  with  the  end  in  mind  -  Covey  asks  us  to 
project  ourself  forward  in  time  to  our  ftmeral  and  imagine  what 
it  is  we  would  like  people  to  remember  about  you.  Identify  what 
things  we  would  want  them  to  say  in  our  eulogy.  Now  use  these  as 
the  criterion  to  build  our  paradigm  by  which  everything  else  we 
do  in  life  is  measured.  Keeping  that  paradigm  in  our  conscience 
and  managing  ourself  each  day  to  work  towards  achieving  the 
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criterion  will  allow  us  to  maintain  a  daily  focus  on  what  truly 
matters  to  us.  This  pattern  follows  the  idea  that  everything  is 
created  twice.  There  is  first  a  mental  creation,  a  goal, 
followed  by  the  second  or  physical  creation,  the  achievement  of 
that  goal.  Leadership  deals  with  the  first  creation  smd  provides 
purpose,  direction,  and  feeling  necessary  to  identify  what  we 
want  to  accomplish.  Management  provides  control  efficiency  and 
rules  that  enable  us  to  identify  how  to  best  accomplish  our 
goals.  Being  proactive  allows  us  to  become  our  own  first  creator 
or  our  own  leader. 

Habit  3 ;  Put  first  things  first.  Now  that  we  took  control 
of  our  lives  and  are  providing  our  leadership  it  is  time  to 

learn  how  to  discipline  or  man««ge  ctir'slves  so  we  can  accomplish 
the  second  creation. 

Covey  introduces  the  idea  of  fourth  generation  time 
management  whose  primary  fonus  is  relationships  and  results  with 
a  secondary  focus  on  time.  He  introduces  the  time  management 
matrix  in  Figure  ^  which  is  broken  into  four  quadrants. 


THI  Tl»«  MANACOOm'  MATXDI 
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Ha  explains  the  need  to  first  focus  on  the  issues  in  quadrants  I 
St  11,  the  urgent  and  is^ortant  and  the  non-urgent  and  important 
issues  by  saying  no  to  quadrant  III  &  IV  issues.  Once  we  focus 
on  quadrant  I  &  II  issues  now  we  must  solve  our  quadrant  I  issues 
and  put  our  primary  focus  into  quadrant  II.  This  will  allow  us 
to  achieve  the  quadrant  IX  results  shown  in  figure  4b  which  in 
turn  preempts  quadrant  I  issues.  A  quadrant  II  focus  provides 
the  discipline  and  enables  us  to  effectively  control  our 
conditions  so  that  we  can  achieve  our  mental  creations  or  goals. 

Focusing  on  the  first  three  habits  allows  us  to  achieve  the 
private  victory  of  independence.  We  possess  the  fotmdation  of 
self-control,  leadership  and  discipline  necessary  to  build  solid 
relationships  with  others.  Covey  explains  establishing  a 
relationship  with  others  in  terms  of  opening  a  joint  bank  account 
for  emotions.  Covey  identifies  six  ways  to  make  deposits  or 
withdrawals  into  the  emotional  bank  account.  They  are; 

o  Understand  the  individual  -  we  must  touch  a  person's  deep 
interests,  we  must  got  beyond  their  facade. 

o  Attend  to  little  things  ~  little  kindnes&as  and  constant 
courtesy  are  always  appreciated. 

o  Keep  commitments  -  Promise  only  what  we  can  deliver  on; 
be  honest  or  confirm  o\ir  words  to  reality. 

o  Clarify  expectations  -  Ensure  they  are  explicit  and 
understood  up  front  do  not  assume  they  are. 
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o  Show  personal  integrity  -  This  generates  trust,  integrity 
confirms  reality  to  our  words,  for  example,  by  being  loyal  to  a 
person  who  is  not  present. 

o  Apologize  -  When  we  make  a  withdrawal  -  we  are  not 
perfect  2md  when  we  make  a  mistake  in  one  of  the  other  five  areas 
admit  it  and  ask  for  forgiveness.  Understanding  these  six 
methods  of  making  deposits  into  our  joint  emotional  bank  accounts 
allows  us  to  focus  on  maintaining  the  PC  of  those  relationships 
necessary  to  achieve  the  P,  the  desires  result  of 
interdependence;  Synergy,  openness,  and  positive  interaction  with 
others.  Covey  states  every  problem  with  the  production  of  our 
relationships  is  an  opportunity  to  build  up  the  PC  of  the 
relationship.  How  we  react  to  the  problem  dictates  the  effect. 

If  we  react  to  the  threat  of  the  problem  and  become  defensive  or 
closed  we  are  making  a  withdrawal  from  the  joint  account.  But, 
if  we  remain  open  and  attempt  to  identify  the  root  cause  of  the 
problem  we  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  relationship  and 
iiudce  a  huge  deposit  thus  building  up  the  PC.  Thus,  ”...  the 
moment  we  step  from  independence  to  interdependence  in  any 
capacity  we  step  into  a  leadership  role.”  This  is  because  we  are 
influenced  by  others.  The  next  three  habits  will  illustrate  how 
to  build  up  the  PC  of  our  relationships  and  generate  the  desired 
production. 

H2d>lt  4;  Think  Win/Win  -  This  is  a  philosophy  of  human 
interaction  that  only  an  independent  person  can  chose  because  it 
requires  maturity  and  a  desire  to  achieve  mutual  benefit. 
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Win/win  and  win/win  or  ao  deal  are  the  oaly  viable  paradigms  of 
hvaaan  interaction  in  an  interdependent  relationship.  Three  other 
paradigms  of  human  interaction,  win/lose,  lose/win,  and  lose/lose 
require  someone  to  lose  and  the  fourth  paradigm  of  win  focuses  on 
just  half  of  the  relationship  and  results  in  a  withdrawal  from 
the  emotional  bank  account.  To  achieve  a  win/win  solution  or  to 
agree  to  disagree  (no  deal)  requires  the  courage  from  both 
parties  to  explicitly  identify  their  desires  the  consideration  to 
truly  understand  the  other  sides  feelings  and  the  maturity  to 
recognize  good  people  can  have  a  cos^letely  different  perspective 
than  us.  Relationships  chat  do  not  remain  mutually  beneficial 
w«rill  be  severed.  Win/win  thinking  generates  cooperation  instead 
of  competition.  Competition  has  a  role  in  sports  or  the  xoarket 
place  but  within  a  relationship  or  an  organization  cooperation  is 
much  more  beneficial.  To  pursue  a  win/win  philosophy  requires 
learning  how  to  listen  so  that  we  can  demonstrate  we  are 
considering  the  other  party's  feelings.  Habit  5  focuses  on 
learning  to  listen. 

Habit  5;  Seek  first  to  understand,  then  to  be  'understood  - 
We  get  very  little  training  on  how  to  listen  but  we  get  years  of 
training  in  speaking,  writing,  and  reading.  When  we  listen  we 
tend  to  focus  on  replying  rather  than  understanding.  When 
counseling  we  respond  in  one  of  four  autobiographical  responses; 
we  evaluate,  probe,  advise,  or  interpret.  We  evaluate  from  our 
frame  of  reference  and  we  probe,  advise,  and  interpret  based  on 
our  experiences,  behaviors,  and  our  motives.  Covey  states  we 
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need  to  listen  exi^atlietically,  mecming  we  listen  with  our  hearts 
and  eyes  as  well  as  o\£r  ears.  We  study  outward  behavior  and 
sense  the  feeling  and  meaning.  We  get  inside  the  persons  frame 
of  reference  and  try  to  see  the  problem  from  their  perspective 
before  we  prescribe  a  solution.  ’’Because  we  really  listen  we 
become  Influenceable  amd  being  influenceed>le  is  the  key  to 
Influencing  others.  **  Empathetic  listening  allows  us  to  expand 
our  circle  of  influence  because  people  will  be  more  willing  to 
listen  and  tonderstand  us  once  they  feel  we  have  listened  to  and 
understood  them. 

Habit  6:  Synergy  -  It  means  the  whole  is  greater  th^m  the 
sum  of  the  parts.  Synergy  is  a  result  of  the  other  five  hcdiits. 
Synergy  requires  the  willingness  to  value  the  difference  in 
others  and  an  acceptance  of  others  diverse  perspectives.  Synergy 
focuses  on  combining  these  differences  to  achieve  a  greater 
understanding  of  each  other  and  life.  To  create  synergy  we  must 
truly  be  open  euid  honest  with  others  so  that  we  can  build  teams 
and  develop  unity  and  cz'eativity  with  others. 

Once  we  experience  the  synergy  of  a  relationships  we  have 
achieved  the  public  victory  of  an  interdependent  way  of  life.  In 
order  to  sustain  our  interdependence  we  must  invest  soma  time  in 
maintaining  the  PC  of  interdependence  ourself. 

Habit  7 ;  Sharpen  the  saw  -  Covey  is  referring  here  to 
achieving  balance  self -renewal.  We  do  this  by  focusing  on 
renewing  ourcolves  in  terms  of  our  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  and  social  emotional  dimensions.  Maintain  our  fitness 
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and  health  (ph^'slcal  dimension) .  Seek  to  continuously  expand  our 
frame  of  reference,  develop  our  mind  (intellectual  dimension) . 
Provide  purpose,  direction,  and  motivation  to  cur  lives  by 
staying  in  touch  with  our  core  values  (spiritual  dimension) . 

These  three  dimensions  focus  on  sustaining  habits  1-3 .  Our 
social/emotional  dimension  focuses  on  habits  4-6.  Our 
social/emotional  life  is  a  function  of  our  interpersonal 
leadership,  our  empathetic  listening,  2md  our  desire  to  establish 
meaningful  relationships  with  others.  Hadsit  7  allows  you  to 
sustain  our  interdependence  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  deep 
relationships  and  meaningful  interpersonal  Interaction. 
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MQISS  B 


The  TiiearTvizig  by-  Sss^arlence  Model 

This  model  is  based  on  a  cyclical  learning  process  of  five 
separate  but  interlocking  procedures.  The  en^hasis  is  on  the 
direct  experiences  of  the  learner.  Since  experience  precedes 
learning,  the  learning  or  meaning  derived  from  any  experience 
comes  from  the  learner  himself.  An  Individuals  experience  is 
unique.  No  one  can  tell  him  what  he  is  to  learn  or  gain  from  any 
activity.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  to  learn. 

Each  CONCRETE  EXPERIENCE  is  our  entry  point  to  the  model. 

i 


APPLY  COURSES  OF  ACTION 
Try  New  Behavior 


PUBLISH  &  PROCESS 
Reflect  on  What  Happened 
Why  These  Outcomes? 


DEVELOP  COURSES  OF  ACTION 
What  If? 

Will  This  Work  Better? 


GENERALIZE  INFORMATION 
Lecture/Theory 
^  Clarification 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 


Conor ate  Experience 

The  process  starts  with  a  concrete  experience.  The  student  becomes 
involved  in  an  activity;  he  acts  or  behaves  in  soma  way  or  he  does,  performs, 
observes,  sees,  says  something.  This  initial  experience  is  the  basis  for  the 
entire  process 
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Publish  and  Process 


Following  the  experience,  the  student  discusses  or  "publishes"  his 
reactions  and  observations  with  the  others  who  have  either  experienced  or 
observed  the  activity.  Then  the  student  explores  and  evaluates  (processes)  the 
activity. 

Generalize 

After  the  processing  the  next  step  is  to  develop  principles  or 
generalizations  from  the  experience. 

Develop  Courses  of  Action 

Generalized  learnings  often  show  that  other  courses  of  actions  are 
appropriate  if  an  event  or  experience  is  repeated  differently.  Using  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  learning  experience,  students  form  an  action  plan 
for  bringing  about  the  desired  outcomes. 

Apply  Courses  of  Action 

The  final  step  in  the  cycle  requires  using  and  testing  the  new  learning  or 
discovery.  This  is  the  experimental  part  of  the  experience  based  model.  The 
using  and  testing  the  new  learning  or  discovery.  This  is  the  experimental  part 
of  the  experience  based  model.  The  using  and  testing,  of  course,  becomes  a  NEW 
EXPERIENCE  which  starts  the  cycle  over  again. 


EXPERXENTIAL  &  INTROSPECTIVE  PROCESS  INTERPERSONAL  PROCESS 


Produce  behavior 


Examine  behavior 


Conceptualize  the  leamin 


Evaluate  the  learning  ^ 


Generalize  the  learning 
beyond  the  group 


^  Expose  it  to  others 


:VGet  reaction  from  others 
(Feedback) 


^•Practice  it  on  others 


>>Get  reactions  of  others 
(Feedback) 


NOTE:  This  model  was  adapted  by  OLE  from  David  Kolb,  Learning  Style.  Inventory 
Technical  Manual  by  the  U.S.  Army  Organizational  Ef fectivenes^^i  Training  Center, 
Ft.  Ord,  CA  (ST  26-250-6) 
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GUIDE  LIHES  FOR  0RGMJIZATI0M/6E0UF  LEARNING 

-  Be  honest  with  everyone,  including  yourself.  (CANDOR) 

“  Stay  here  and  how.  (COMMITl-IENT) 

-  Speak  for  yourself.  (COURAGE) 

-  Speak  directly  to  the  person  addressed.  (COURAGE) 

-  If  something  is  happening  that  you  don't  like,  take 
responsibility  for  doing  something  about  it.  (COURAGE) 

“  Take  a  risk  (go  beyond  your  "self-imposed"  limits) .  (COINAGE, 
COMMITMENT) 

-  Remain  sensitive  to  yourself  and  others.  (COMPETENCE) 

-  Participate.  (COMPETENCE) 

NOTE:  This  material  is  copied  from  the  Organizational  Leadership 

for  Executives  "Course  Introduction"  Text  pp.  3-5. 
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